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TO  JOSHUA  SPENCER,  ESQi 

S  I  R, 

YOU  have  already  given  your  name  to 
the  public  as  a  political  writer,  and  like  an 
horieft,  though  perhaps  not  like  a  wife 
man,  have  fairly  avowed,  in  your  own  per- 
fon  the  opinions  you  would  wifh  to  im- 
prefs  upon  the  minds  of  your  countrymen. 
I  therefore  make  no  apology  to  you  for  this 
addrefs.  I  will  treat  you  as  you  deferve  to 
be  treated,  like  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
manners  and  elegant  acquirements,  like 
one  who  ingenuoufly  means  what  he 
openly  avows,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 
much  greater  refpect  for  your  motives  than 
b  your 


your  opinions.  In  truth  it  has  been  with 
this  habit  that  I  have  ever  liflened  to  you. 
You  know  that  you  are  not  a  man  who 
wrap  yourfelf  up  in  myflerious  filence, 
and  might  therefore  pafs  for  a  wife  man, 
without  really  being  fo  ;  you  pour  your- 
felf abroad  upon  all  occafions,  with  a  full 
tide  of  liberal  communication.  Whate- 
ver you  are,  you  are  known  to  be  ;  no  real 
depth  or  natural  obfcurity  prevent  you 
from  being  perfectly  intelligible.  If  you 
are  not  profound,  you  are  at  leaf!  clear,  and 
though  I  do  not  fee  much  ground  for  va- 
nity in  your  performance,  there  is  ilill 
lefs  for  mortification. 

In  comparifon  with  moll  men,  you 
have  many  advantages  ;  and  on  fome  fub- 
jecls  I  know  few  men  whole  opinions  I 
would  prefer  j   there  is  a  great  difference, 

however 
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however,  between  the  understanding  and 
the  acquirements  which  are  ncccfTary  to 
determine  the  conduct  of  nations,  and 
thofe  which  would  enable  a  man  to  make 

a  jufr.  companion  between  the  eloquence 
of  a  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  or  to  mete 
out  the  proportionate  praife  due  to  a 
Homer  and  a  Virgil.  You  have,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  reiign  for  a  time 
your  favourite  fhidies,  and  with  a  zeal, 
which  I  feel  to  be  laudible  or  I  ihould 
not  imitate  it,  have  given  your  thoughts 
to  the  public  upon  a  moll  intere fling  poli- 
tical concern  -,  you  have  ventured  to  fup- 
port  this  ftrong  and  bold  alTertion,  that 
circiimjlanced  as  Ireland  and  England  now 
are,,  both  with  refpetf  to  their  own  parti- 
cular internal  concerns,  their  mutual  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  connculcd  kingdoms^ 
and  the  particular  flaie  of  Europe  a!  this 
B   2 


mo  went,  no  pojjible  Union  of  the  Legijlature 
of  the  two  countries  can  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.     This  is  certainly  lay- 
ing the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  queftion,  and 
will  fave,  if  you  are  right  in  your  decifion, 
f.n  immenfity  of  idle  difcuffion  upon  fubor- 
dinate  details.    By  what  procefs  of  inve {li- 
gation you  have  arrived  at  this  concluiion, 
you    have   thought  proper    to    withhold. 
You  indeed  talk  of  the  honourable  pride 
and  the  temper,   and  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  of  the  lofs  of  national  ho- 
nor, and  the  increafe  of  public  burthens ,  but 
why  our  pride    mould   be   wounded,  our 
temper  foured,  our  feelings  hurt,  our  honor 
facrificed,  or  our  public  burthens  encreafed 
beyond  the  probable  increafe  of  our  refources, 
you  have  totally  omitted  to  prove.     Surely 
this    is   a   queftion  which    requires   fober 
difcuffion,     not     paffionate     exclamation. 

We 
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We  have  been  hitherto  too  much  a  people 
of  fentiment ;  good  fenfe  and  reafon  prefcnt 
too  flow  a  march  to  the  vivacity  of  our 
minds ;  and  it  is  from  feeling  fo  much, 
and  thinking  fo  little,  that  we  have  made 
fo  fmall  a  progrefs  in  national  improve- 
ment. It  is  time  for  us  to  view  objects 
through  fome  other  medium  than  paflion 
and  prejudice;  if  calamity  could  chaften, 
and  fufFering  make  us  wife,  we  have  had 
our  full  {hare  of  fuch  fources  of  improve- 
ment. The  hiftory  of  this  country,  as  long 
as  its  annals  can  be  traced,  furnifh.es  no 
other  fpectacle  than  fuch  as  humanity  murt. 
deplore,  and  philofophy  regret.  A  peo- 
ple divided  and  ferocious,  a  gentry  igno- 
rant and  corrupt,  an  ariflocracy  infolent 
and  overbearing:  all  thofe  national  evils 
which  might  be  fuppofed  to  flow  from  fuch 
conditions,  overfpread  a  feemingly  devoted 

land 


land — Religious  feuds,  and  political  ani- 
mofities  divided  the  nation — A  combination 
of  moral  caufes  appeared  to  give  perpetuity 
to  thefe  calamities.  From  moft  of  thefe 
caufes  England  was  entirely  free — hence 
alone  that  decided  difference  of  character 
between  the  two  countries.  The  reforma- 
tion in  the  achme  of  its  zeal,  when  alone 
it  was  ufefully  and  powerfully  operating, 
did  not  reach  us :  it  travelled  to  us  in  a 
ftate  too  languid  to  overthrow  generally  a 
fuperftition  founded  in  deep  and  inveterate 
darknefs.  Hence  as  well  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  as  the  Englifh  fet- 
tlers  previous  to  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, remained  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
faith:  the  defcendants  of  the  latter  forfeit- 
ed by  fubfequent  events  in  a  very  extenfive 
degree  the  eftates  they  had  acquired  here ; 
and  were  reduced  to  a  fimilar  ftate  of  po- 

■  verty 
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verty  with  the  original  natives.     The  efla- 
blifhed  churcli  was  the  religion  of  a  fmall 
minority,   but  that  minority    engrofled  the 
real  property  and  political  authority  of  the 
land.   They  were  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of    thefe    by   the    flrong    hand    of 
England,     and     the     enacting    of    fevere 
and     fanguinary     laws.       The    operation 
of  all  thefe  circumftances  have    unhappily 
contributed    to   form  the  Irifh    character. 
One  lefs  formed  for  domeflic  tranquility, 
or   the    purfuits    of  fober    induilry     can 
fcarcely    be   imagined  ;     fome    alteration 
in  the  caufes   which  have  produced   this 
condition    is     devoutly  to  be  wiflied — to 
continue  in   a  tract  in  which  we  hither- 
to have    met  with  nothing  but  mifery  and 
diftrefs,  would    be   fomething   more  than 
national   folly. 

Some 
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Some,  ftep  mufl  be  taken,  by  which 
we  may  put  an  end  to  the  operation 
of  thefe  caufes,  without  introducing  a  more 
formidable  danger.  That  thofe  caufes 
ftill  affect  our  welfare  with  all  their 
original  malignity  cannot  be  doubted* 
The  late  evidence  we  have  had  of  the 
effect  of  religious  and  political  rancour 
bear  melancholy  teftimony  of  their  fub- 
iiftence.  The  outrages  "  bella  plufquam 
civilia"  which  lately  difgraced,  and  jftill 
difgrace  us  as  a  nation,  will  not  be 
fpeedily  forgotten  -,  while  the  fame  caufe  - 
of  alienation  and  hatred  continue  among 
us,  we  will  ever  remain  the  fame  di- 
vided unhappy  and  degraded  people  we 
have  ever  been.  No  alteration  in  our 
prefent  laws,  'while  the  mode  of  ad- 
minijlering     our     conjiitution      remains     as 

it 


it  is,  can  ever  remove  them.  The 
re  enacting  of  that  code  which  kept 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  flavery  might, 
with  the  affiftance  of  England  reftore 
a  fpecies  of  horrid  tranquillity,  the  re- 
fult  of  oppreflion  and  of  fear ;  even  if 
this  could  be  effected  by  the  ftrong 
military  interpofition  of  England,  to  what 
kind  of  condition  would  it  reftore  us  ? 
let  thofe  who  recollect  the  ftate  of  this 
country  from  the  Revolution  to  the  firft 
relaxation  of  the  Catholic  code  of  laws, 
tell.  Can  any  ftate  be  imagined  more 
calculated  to  deftroy  the  energy  of  a 
nation  ?  What  then  remains  to  be  done  ? 
There,  is  at  prefent  a  ftrong  conteft  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Proteftants  for 
the  civil  authoritv  of  the  State  :  the  for- 
[  mer,  under  the  plaufible  pretext  of  par- 
ticipation are  fuppofed  to  aim  at  afcen- 
c  dency 
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cendency    in    their  turn  ;     the   nature    of 
man,   greedy   of  authority,    the    recollec- 
tion of  injuries  inciting  to   revenge,   the 
teftimony    of  our  own    hearts    telling  us 
how    *we    have    acted,   make    this    more 
than    a    vague     unfounded    fear.      I  afk 
the  Proteftants  of  this    Country,  (and  let 
them  in  anfwering  it,    take  a  difpaflion- 
ate  view   of   the  ftate  of  this  kingdom, 
pafr.    and    prefent,)     are    they    prepared, 
in    the    prefent   mode   of  adminijiering    the 
confiitution,    either  to   grant   or  to  with- 
hold   the     claims   which     the    Catholics 
now  make   for  political   power  ?  The   re- 
finance  which  they  have  hitherto   given 
to  the    firfr.     part     of  this  alternative    is 
demon  fixation  of  their  opinion  on  that  fide 
of  the  queftion  ; — can  they  then  withhold 
them,  and   at    the  fame   time  fecure   the 
peace  and  promote  the  profperity  of  the 

country 
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country  ? — Let  our  prefent  condition  an- 
fwer  for  them  in  this  refpect.  To  remain 
as  we  are,  with  our  experience  of  the  evils 
which  prefs  upon  us,  would  be  madnefs ; 
fome  change  mull  be  made — ibme  radical 
change  which  will  remove  the  evil  in  the 
only  permanent  way  by  which  fuch  evils 
can  be  removed,  by  removing  the 
caufe  of  them.  This  courfe  at  once  wife 
and  fafe,  (at  leaft  more  apparently  fo  than 
any  other  which  has  been  propofed)  con- 
fifts,  in  my  mind,  in  the  adoption  of  that 
Union  with  England,  which  you  fo  ftrongly 
reprobate.  In  any  thing  which  I  fay  on 
this  fubjecl:,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  any 
details — the  form  and  fhape  it  may  affume 
we  are  yet  ignorant  of,  but  to  the  principle 
«f  an  Union,  circumftanced  as  we  are,  I  am 
deliberately  a  friend. 

The 
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The  abftract  que/Hon  of  Union,  inde- 
pendent of  all  details  and  regulations,  means 
nothing  more  than  this  ;  the  having  one 
Imperial  legiflature,  confifting  of  king, 
lords  and  commons  for  the  united  coun- 
tries of  England  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
one  king,  one  houfe  of  lords,  one  houfe 
of  reprefentatives.  The  progrefs  of  BritifTi 
power  and  glory  has  been  from  their  fir  ft 
dawning,  a  progrefs  of  Union .  This  has 
been  fufBciently  detailed  in  a  very  feniible 
pamphlet,  which  has  already  appeared- 
upon  this  fubject. 

While  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  abfolutely  feparated,  there 
fubfifted  between  them  a  continued  war, 
and  a  perpetual  wafting  of  mutual  ftrength; 
even  after  the  king  of  Scotland  became 
king  of  England,  their  connection  was  a 

connection 
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connection  of  diftruft,  jealoufy,  and  mu- 
tual weaknefs.  Inefficient  as  to  imperial 
power,  and  fubject  to  a  thoufand  contin- 
gencies ;  the  happening  of  any  of  which 
might  have  feparated  them  for  ever.  Thefe 
objections  were  only  got  rid  of  by  a  Union. 
The  progreffive  policy  of  thefe  iflands  has 
been  a  concentration  of  their  entire  ftrength 
by  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  thofe  cir- 
cum (lances  which  tended  to  feparate  and 
divide — Caufes  both  phyfical  and  mo- 
ral rendered  the  attainment  of  this  object 
a  matter  of  necerTary  difficulty  and  delay. 
Common  manners  and  general  language, 
correfponding  laws  and  fimilar  ufages  were 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  effect  this  great 
end :— our  manners,  our  language,  our 
laws,  and  ufages,  have  been  all  progref- 
lively  tending  to  this  deiirable  unifor- 
mity,   and    there    is     now    exifting    no 

•  moral 
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moral  caufe  whatever  why  thofe  kingdoms 
mould  not  be  one  and  undivided: 

We  will  fuppofe  an  enlightened  ftatefman, 
well  acquainted  with  the  bleffings  of  the 
Englifn  constitution,  defirous  of  forming  an 
efficient  government  for  14,000000  of  peo- 
ple fituate  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries are,  and  that  his  object  was,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  fuch  a  perfon  would  neceiTarily  be, 
to  encreafe  the  power  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  people  to 
the  greateft  degree  that  both  were  capable 
of:  and  that  local  pride  and  dignity  and 
importance  were  out  of  the  queflion,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  common  general  inter- 
eft  was  to  be  attended  to ;  would  he  not 
fay  to  them  all,  "form  one  government 
that  is  necejjaty  to  your  fir  en gth  and J Secu- 
rity, form  it  upon  the  model  of  the 
Erltiih   conllitution,    that  is    neceflary   to 

your 
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your  comfort  and  happinefs.  Let  y 
metropolis  be  where,  from  whatever  cau- 
fes,  the  greateft  number  of  your  people  are 
aflembled,  where  the  greatefl  portion  of 
your  national  wealth  is  accumulated,  where 
the  greateft  degree  of  trade  exifts,  and 
where  the  majefty  and  fplendor  of  i  great 
nation  are  beft  and  mod  efficiently  reprc- 
fented — Let  every  part  of  your  extended 
kingdom  have  the  means  and  the  channels 
of  induftry  thrown  equally  open  to  all — 
with  the  power  of  commanding  the  trade 
of  the  univerfe,  identify  your  interefts  in 
fuch  a  way,  that  petty  jealoufies  and  local 
advantages  may  give  way  to  a  fenfc  of 
general  profperity.  Be  affured  that  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  united  kingdoms 
wealth  is  accumulated,  it  will  find  its  way 
through  unnoticed  channels  and  pervade 
and  fructify  the  whole."      United  as  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  England  now  is,  does  London 
feel,  as  any  way  detrimental  to  its  interefty 
the  adult  profperity  of  Briftol,  or  the  rifing 
and  almoft  rivaling   commerce  of  Liver- 
pool ? — are  the  exertions  of  Manchefter  and 
Birmingham,,  where  is  realized  the  *l potenti- 
ality of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dream  of 
avarice,"   retrained  by  the  jealoufies  of  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     It  will  not  be 
afTerted.  What  is  the  reafon  for  this  want  of 
of  jealoufy  ?   becaufe  a  common  legiflature 
has   but  a   common   interefr. ;  becaufe    the 
profperity  of  B rift ol  or  Manchefter  is  indif- 
folubly  connected  with  the  reft  of  the  em- 
pire,  makes  of  neceffity  a  part  of  it,   and 
is  diffufed   in  its  fertilizing  effects  through 
the  whole.     So  long  as  the  kingdoms  re- 
main connected  by  the  fingle  and  precari- 
ous bond  which  at  prefent  holds  them  to- 
gether,  the  lefler  muft  of  neceffity  be  fa- 

crificed 


crificed  to  the  greater  ; — the  difthiftnefs  of 
intereft  is    perpetually   before  the  eyes  of 
the  refpective    inhabitants.     The   idea  of 
poflible  future  feparation  is  continually  in 
their    view — the  encreafing  flrength   and 
wealth  of  the  inferior  country,  render  this 
idea  at  once  more  practicable  and  formi- 
dable.    Its  profperity  is   in  fuch  a  cafe  at 
once  a  temptation  to  itfelf  and   to  other 
powers.     The  wealthier    country  is   not, 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
an    event — it    is    therefore    its    intereft, 
ungenerous     I   will    admit  it,    (but     the 
generofity    of    nations    is    the    dream   of 
fools,)    to   reftrain    to    a    certain   degree, 
this  riflng  profperity.     Even  the  extended 
view  of  liberal  policy,  (which  wifely  grounds 
the   general   profperity   of  an  empire   oh 
the    difFufion  of    power  and    wealth    r/0 
its  utmoft    extremities?)   is,    in    this  iri- 
j>  ftance, 
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fiance,    curbed  by  jealoufy,    and    paliied 
by  fear. 

Before  we  can  hope  that  England 
will  promote  our  interefts  to  the  extent 
our  fituation  is  capable  of,  me  muft  be 
well  allured  that  we  make  part  of  her- 
felf.  We  muffc  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  foreign  cabal,  or  the  temptati- 
on to  internal  confpiracy  -}  thefe  two  are 
promoted  by  each  other,  and  both  arife 
from  the  fuppofed  practicable  diiTolution 
of  that  connection  which  now  fubfifts 
between  the  countries.  But  we  are  afk- 
ed,  "  mail  we  lend  our  afliftance  to 
remove  from  this  country  the  vifiblefigns 
of  the  Englifh  conftitution  ?"  at  prefent 
indeed  we  may  have  fome  of  the  vifibk 
jigns  but  we  certainly  want  much  of 
the  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ■,    I  mean 

no 
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no  unhallowed  allufion,  for  I  confider 
as  almofl  divine  the  genuine  fpirit  of  that 
conftitution.  But  I  confefs,  I  care  not 
how  far  thefe  vifible  figns  are  remov- 
ed from  me,  provided  I  enjoy  the  fub- 
ftantial  bleflings  which  arife  from  their 
exifience.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  if  I 
never  fee  a  king,  or  an  affembly  of 
lords,  or  of  commons,  (for  thefe  are 
the  vifible  figns  you  allude  to,)  provided 
I  know  that  my  intereft,  in  common  with 
that  of  every  individual  in  the  land,  isfub- 
mitted  to  the  wifdom  of  their  councils.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  vifible  figns 
of  the  Englifh  conftitution  have  Liver- 
pool, Briftol,  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester ?  the  two  latter  have  not  even 
reprefentatives  in  the  affembly  of  the  na- 
tion. No  kino;  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick,  that  I  know  of,  ever  fet  his  foot 
d  2  in 
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m  one  of  them,  and  if  a  Lord  has  paf- 
fed  through  them,  he  has  probably  been 
like  any  other  paffenger,  unnoticed  and 
unknown.  Have  they  furTered  by  this 
abfence  of  tbofe  'cijihk  Jfgns  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  ?  I  apprehend  not.  Are 
we  then  to  be  treated  thus  like  chil- 
dren, and  is  it  to  be  ferioufly  lamented 
that  an  Union  will  in  future  preclude 
us  from    the    enjoyment    of  this  /hero  ? 

•  idea  of  the  vipbk  Jfgns  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  are  very  different  from 
thole  which  feem  to  engage  your  ima- 
gination. I  fee  them  in  the  cultivated 
farm,  the  independent  landholder,  the 
comfortable  artift,  the  wealthy  merchant, 
in  refpect  for  the  laws  and  their  admin  if- 
trators,   in  reverence  for  religion  and  its 

:bers3  in  the  fecure  protection  of  life, 
liberty  and  property,  and  in   that,^dir7u- 

fed 
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fed     morality,   which  reaching  from   the 
higheit   ranks    of  fociety  to   the    loweft, 
connects  them  in  one  beautiful  and   har- 
monious    whole.      Here    I    behold    the 
effects   of  a   good   conftitution,    well  ad- 
miniltered.     To     attain   fuch   things.      I 
would   facrince   much  of  form,    much    of 
pride,  and  much  of  dignity.     You    aik  * 
"     what    may    be    the    caufe    why    this 
"  country,  which,   while  inconsiderable  in 
"  point    of  population,    agriculture,    and 
"  commerce,   had  a  distinct  and  feparate 
"  legislature,   lhould  now,    with  a  popu- 
"  lation    of  rive    millions    oi    inhabitants, 
"  with  a    rlourilhing   agriculture,    and    a 
V  greatly    extended,    and    liill   extending 
•*  commerce,    reiign    its   legiilature     into 
**  the  hands    of  another   country. "     One 
would    think     from    this    itatement    I 
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the  project  in  queftion  was  not  a  pro- 
ject of  Uniting  the  two  countries  under 
a  common  legislature,  of  governing  both 
by  general  laws  binding  each  feparate 
part  of  the  common  country,  and  ex- 
tending equally  to  the  whole,  but  a  pro- 
ject at  once  anihilating  both  the  form 
and  fubftance  of  our  conftitution,  leav- 
ing us  no  fhare  in  the  common  concerns 
of  the  empire^  but  obliging  us  to  fall 
back,  "f*  as  you  exprefs  yourfelf,  and 
link  into  the  fituation  of  a  province.— 
I  do  not  like  invidioufly  to  dwell  upon 
our  part  or  prefent  condition — there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  foothe  the  feel- 
ings of  an  Irifhman,  or  gratify  that 
pride  of  country  which  it  is  at  once 
honefi:  and  ufeful  to  encourage ;  but  I 
afk  in   whofe    hands   has  our   legillature 

ever 
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ever  been.  Except  in  the  moment  of  ge- 
neral weaknefs  and  alarm,  what  will  of 
their  own  were  they  ever  known  to  pro- 
fefs.  I  afk  any  reafonable  man,  who 
has  paid  the  flighteft  attention  to  the 
legiflative  hiftory  of  this  country,  if  the 
independence,  honour,  or  interefl  of  this 
kingdom  would  not  be  better  maintained 
by  a  due  proportion  of  wealthy  commoners 
of  this  country,  feated  in  the  general  re- 
prefentative  affembly  of  the  empire,  with 
a  like  proportion  of  our  peers  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  than  ever  they  have 
been  by  thefe  parts  of  that  legiflature 
which  we  fo  fondly  call  our  own  ? — 
How  are  thofe  defects  to  be  reme- 
died ?  Is  it  by  Catholic  Emancipati- 
on, and  Tarliamcntary  Reform  ?  Are  we 
again  to  fight  over  that  melancholy 
ground,  which,  as  a  ftage  for  combat,  has 

been 
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been  furnifhed  to  us  by  thefe  watch  words 
*'  of  treafon,  and  rebellion.  Such,  or  at 
leafl  in  part  feems  to  be  your  opinion ; 
for  one  evil  which  you  charge  upon  this 
projected  plan  of  an  union  is  that  it  will 
•j-  abforb  the  queftion  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  with  it  the  dignity  of  the 
country  for  ever.  If  the  dignity  of  fight- 
ing this  queftion  in  the  various  fhapes 
in  which  the  adroitnefs  of  political  com- 
batants have  hitherto  drerled  it  be  the 
only  dignity  which  this  kingdom  will 
loofe  by  an  Union  with  England,  I 
care  not  how  foon  we  ftrip  ourfelves 
of  this  melancholy  grandeur,  and  arTume 
the  garb  of  induflry  and  peace.  I  re- 
member one  occafion  more  exclulive  of 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded  above, 
when   our  parliament    may    be    faid    to 
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have  had   a  will  of  their   own,   I    mean 
the  time   when    the    queftion   of  regency 
was     agitated    in     this    country.      How 
nearly   on  that   occaiion   had  mifchicvous 
folly   and  corrupt  ambition   diuolved    the 
only     bond    by   which    the    two   coun- 
tries   were     connected ;     had     we     been 
fubject  at  that  moment  to  the  influence  of 
French   intrigue,    what   fecurity   had  we 
for   our   independence    in   the  wifdom  or 
honefty    of    our   own   parliament  ?    With 
fuch   an  example   before  her  eyes,  while 
the  connection  remains  fo  Joofe  as  it  is  at 
prefent,    can    England   make  a   common 
caufe  with  us,  or  eonfider  us  a  part  of  her- 
felf.     Can  me  make   this  country  a  per- 
manent ilation  for  her  fleets,  while  me  is 
ignorant  how   foon  thoie  advantages  may 
be  turned  againft  her,  and  fwell  the  power 
of  ixer  .moft  inveterate  adveriary  I  With 

b  what 
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what  cordiality  can  we  expect  fhe  will  af- 
hft  us  in  our  commercial  enterprifes,  or 
promote  a  manufacturing  fpirit  among  us, 
when  the  wealth,  which  may  refult  from 
fuccefs  in  thofe  purfuits,  may  ferve  only  as 
a  tempation  to  ourfelves  or  to  others,  in  fome 
hour  of  wanton  pride  and  fancied  dignity 
to  make  off  a  connection*  which  the  vocU 
ferating  patriots  of  the  day  might  call  in- 
faking  or  degrading — But  it  may  be  afked 
would  a  Union  fecure  us  againfl  fo  fatal  a 
calamity.  Though  I  do  not  pofitively  affert 
that  it  would,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  fay- 
ing that  it  preients  many  barriers  againfl 
fuch  an  event  which  do  not  exiit  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  In  political  reafoning 
we  cannot  frtt?in  the  certainty  which  we  do 
in  mathematical  induction  -,  it  turns  alto- 
gether upon  probabilities,  and  the  invefti- 
gator  of  fuch  queflions  can  never  prefume 

to 
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to  do  more  than  ftate  which  way  and  to 
what  degree  probability  inclines.  To  me  it 
appears  that  there  isone  circumftance  in  our 
prefent  fituation  which  tends  confiderably  to 
weaken,  and  might  at  length  lead  to  difolve 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  di/Imclnefs  which  is 
perpetually  prefent  to  the  mind  both  of 
the  Engliili  or  the  Irifh  nation  :  every  re- 
flecting perfon  knows  the  influence  of  ha- 
bits upon  men ;  I  do  not  fay  that  an  Union 
would  at  once  deftroy  this  notion,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  tend 
much  to  diminifh  its  influence,  and  would 
in  all  probability  in  time  completely  efface 
it.  There  is  nothing  ferves  fo  much  to 
keep  alive  thofe  mutual  jealoufies,  fufpi- 
cions  and  fears,  which  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed to  mar  the  profperity  of  this  coun- 
try   as   that  idea    of    diftinclnefs.     The 
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progrefs  from  diflinctnefs  to  reparation, 
from,  feparation  to  hoftility,  was  a  beaten 
tract  in  which  the  mind  travelled  without 
difficulty  or  obstruction.  Thefe  marks  by 
which  the  kingdoms  were  meted  out  from 
one  another  will  gradually  difappearj  the 
face  of  the  countries,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  their  habits  and  opinions  will  from 
day  to  day  aflimilate  :  it  will  be  forgotten 
they  were  once  a  distinct  people  or  only 
remembered  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
condition  they  will  have  attained.  This 
is  I  confefs  the  flattering  point  of  view 
in  which  an  Union  prefents  itfelf  to 
my  mind.  I  dwell  with  fond  anticipation 
upon  this  profpect  of  rifing  profperity,  and 
I  keep  no  terms  with  that  falfe  dignity 
and  affected  importance  which  prevents 
it  from  being  realized.  That  an  Union 
will  difappoint  the  intercfted  views  of 
many  individuals,  and  perhaps  affect:  the 

particular 
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particular  interefts  of  fome  diftricts  of  th* 
kingdom  cannot  with  any  truth  be  deni- 
ed.— -This  will  occafion  a  loud  outcry 
againft  it,  which  if  not  fufficiently  attend- 
ed to,  may  be  miflaken  for  the  voice  of 
the  nation — I  therefore  caution  the  Englifli 
cabinet,  and  the  particular  administration 
of  this  kingdom  from  giving  too  much 
importance  to  thefe  factitious  complaints. 
They  will  hear  much  of  furrendered  dig- 
nity, fubverted  conftitution,  and  annihi- 
lated Ireland — every  thing  which  can  ex- 
cite popular  difcontent  and  popular  fear 
will  be  reforted  to  by  thefe  men. — If 
there  mould  even  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  oppofers  of  this  queftion,  a  man 
of  acknowledged  talents,  great  learning, 
untainted  honour,  and  one  from  thefe 
caufes  poflerTed  of  high  refpect  and  great 
influence,  let  not  the  government  haftily 

furrender 
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furrender  the  intention  of  fecuring  wealth 
and  happinefs  for  a  whole  people,  to  the 
opinion  of  one  man.  Cato  himfelf  was 
net  always  in  the  right — the  truth  is 
that  in  all  queftions  that  afford  a  variety 
of  views,  in  which  they  may  be  confidered, 
and  which  from  their  nature  do  not  admit 
of  certainty,  but  furnim  plaufible  topicks 
to  ingenious  minds,  whatever  view  they 
take  of  them;  accident  determines  our 
original  opinions  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  we  are  aware  of.  The  judgment 
ef  thofe  with  whom  we  live  and  af- 
llbciate,  the  light  in  which  the  ques- 
tion has  been  firft  prefented  to  the  under- 
Handing,  the  habitual  notions  inftilled  early 
into  our  minds  before  we  were  capable  of 
examination,  all  have  their  influence — the 
imprelTion  once  made,  from  whatever 
caufe,  the  whole  power  of  the  mind 
fs    directed  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport   it. 

The 
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nally    refted  on    the    queftion  arc   by  de- 
grees difpelled,    and    the    fatisfied  under- 
ftanding  fees  nothing  about  which  to  doubt 
or  hefitate.      You    may    afk  me   is    not 
this  precifely  my  cafe  ?  I  can  only  anfwer, 
I  have  endeavoured  that  it  mould  not. — I 
refilled  my  earliefl  impreflions ;    motives 
of  interefr.  and  delufions   of  ambition,  if 
they  had  been  liftened  to,  would  proba- 
bly have  induced  me   to  be  the  advocate 
of  a  different  opinion.     My  underftanding, 
whatever   it  is,  has  had  fair  play,  and  I 
fubmit  to  you  and  to  the  public,   the  confi- 
derations  by  which  it  has  been  governed. 
If  I  could  perfuade  myfelf  that  an  Union 
would  fubvert   our  conititution,   I   would 
refill  it  to  the  laft  extremity — but  I  con- 
fefs   I    fee   nothing  in   it  but  a    different 
mode  of   adminiflering   that    conititution 
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with  many  advantages  in  favour  of  the 
change.  But  we  will  be  governed  by 
Englifh  reprefentatives — if  they  govern  us 
as  they  govern  themfelves,  I  fee  no  great 
reafon  for  dirTatisfaclion,  but  what  is  the 
truth — in  every  reprefentative  government 
there  is  no  part  of  it  that  is  not  governed 
by  the  reft,  but  the  fecurity  of  each  por- 
tion is,  that  it  muft  be  governed  as  the 
remainder  is  governed — and  that  it  governs 
in  its  turn — If  the  general  intereft  be  fuf- 
ficiently  taken  care  of  by  the  adopted 
fcale  of  reprefentation,  the  fecurity  of 
the  particular  intereft  follows  of  courfe. — 
Once  the  Union  is  compleated  there  cannot 
be  one  law  for  Ireland,  and  another  for 
the  reft  of  the  united  kingdoms.  When 
the  terms  of  the  Union  are  fettled  the 
government  of  the  whole  as  far  as  is  con- 
fident with  thofe  terms  muft  be  uni- 
form. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  when 
the  particular  plan  of  that  Union  fliall 
be  known,  it  will  be  found  that  we 
are  to  have  our  own  weight  in  the  grand 
councils  of  the  nations.  A  poflible  retrench- 
ment of  Englifh  reprefentation,  which  it 
could  well  bear,  might  diminim  the  num- 
bers necefTary  to  be  fent  from  this  king- 
dom, and  perhaps  operate  as  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  which  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  furnifhes  an  opportunity  of  effect- 
ing, without   trouble  or  confufion. 

When  I  confider  the  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  at 
this  day,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
jealoufies  and  antipathies,  long  growing, 
deeply  rooted,  and  now  in  full  maturity, 
I  fee  no  hope  of  accommodation,  or  even 
of  fecure  hoflility,  fave  what  is  prefented 
by  an  Union.  If  the  Catholics  mould  be 
f  admitted 
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admitted  into  the  united  legislature,    (and 
that    would     be    a    policy   at     once   wife 
and   liberal,)   their  weight  in  the   general 
reprefentation  of  the  kingdoms   would  be 
as    a    feather     in  the   fcale.     All    ground 
for    dilTatisfaclion  on  the   fcore    of  politi- 
cal    authority    would    be     removed,     all 
poffibility  of  encroachment  on  the  Protef- 
tant    eftabliihment  through    the   medium 
of  an    imperial  Parliament     utterly   done 
away  :   their  favourite   argument   of  pre- 
ponderating  numbers   diflipated  in  a  mo- 
ment,   and  the  authority  of  our    church, 
as  by  law    eftablifhed,    fecured    for  ever. 
If,    on  the  other    hand,    a   contrary   poli- 
cy mould  be   adopted,   and  the   Catholics 
iliould   ftill  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
feats  in  the  legillature,  a  barrier  of  ten-fold 
the     ilrength   of    any    that    now     exifts, 
would  be  placed  between  their  hopes  and  the 
accomplishment     of    them ;    inftead  of  a 
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native  parliament,  and  a  minority  of  fel- 
low citizens,  they  would  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  united  legiflature  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  with  a  majority  of  Pro- 
tectants greater  than  their  own  boafled 
majority  within  this  kingdom,  and  with 
the  direct  authority  and  power  of  the 
whole  empire.  The  firft  plan  of  Union 
namely  yielding  to  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, would  in  my  mind,  efFecT:  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  this  country 
for  ever,  and  the  laft  would  fecure  at 
leaft  its    permanent  tranquillity. 

The  condition  of  this  country  is  this. 
We  muffc  either  continue  to  refufe  to 
accede  to  the  claims  which  the  Catho- 
lics make  for  a  full  participation  of  what 
they  call  their  rights  in  the  conftitution, 
and  fo  perpetuate  the  feeds  of  internal 
animofity    and   difTention  :    or    we  mufl 

yield 
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yield  to   their   claims,   under  the    obvious 
apprehenfion    of    rifking  the     Proteftant 
afcendency  in  church   and   flate,    and,    in 
the   ftruggle,  even   the  additional   hazard 
of  diffolving   the   connection  with    Great 
Britain     for    ever.     Whichever    of  thefe 
courfes     we    purfue,     we    muft    remain 
a   weak,   divided,  and  diffracted  country, 
a  prey  to  internal  confpiracy,  and  foreign 
interference.    It  is  with  nations,   as  with 
individuals,    the  wifdom  either  of  one  or 
of  the    other   ufually   conlifts    in     chu- 
fing      well      between      different       evils. 
If    an    Union   prefents    a    revolting    pic- 
ture   to    the   imagination,     and     abounds 
with      ferious    mifchiefs      to     our      hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity,  let   it  in  the  name 
of  common  (enfc    be    rejected  :   but  if  it 
furniihes   the    only   means,    as   I    humbly 
apprehend   it  does,   by  which  the    parti- 
cular  grievances  of  this  country   can   be 
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mitigated  or  healed,  and  holds  out  to  us 
the  reafonable  hope  of  bettering  our 
condition,  and  permanently  fecuring  our 
peace  and  welfare,  in  the  fame  name  of 
common  fenfe,  let  us  refort  to  it — in 
judging  of  it,  let  us,  above  all  tilings  at- 
tend only  to  the  general  intereft,  let  our 
view  of  it  be  as  comprehenfive  as  the 
fubject.  Let  our  determination  be  the 
re'fult  of  a  calm  confideration  of  the  ftate 
of  this  country,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Europe — it  will  all  be  found  neceffary 
to  a  right  judgment. 

Permit  me  before  I  have  done  to  take 
notice  of  two  other  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  accompliihment 
of  an  Union.  I  mean  the  oath  which 
we  took  as  Yeomen,  and  the  com- 
petency   of    parliament     to     effect    this 

change 
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change.  The  fubftance  of  that  oath,  (for 
I  do  not  recollect  the  words  of  it,) 
bound  us  to  fupport  the  conftitution 
and  the  laws.  By  the  word  conftitution 
I  will  admit,  was  meant  the  conftitution  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland, 
and  by-laws,  the  laws  by  which  it  was 
then,  or  might  thereafter  be  fupported  and 
ejlablified.  But  furely  in  a  great  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  we  are  not  to  be 
entangled  in  a  mem  of  form.  While  we 
have  a  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land, to  take  care  of  our  interefl,  and 
regulate  our  concerns,  I  ftill  fee  the 
conftitution  of  Ireland,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  my  mind,  in  effence,  what- 
ever it  does  in  form,  that  the  fphere  of 
reprefentative  government  is  widened  to 
the  fame  extent  with  the  executive  au- 
thority, fo  as  to  embrace  in  its  protect- 
ing arms  the   whole   of  thefe  two  iilands, 

and 
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and  to  give  us  o?:e  parliament,  as  we 
have  one  king.  I  flill  fee  in  this  that 
constitution  I  was  fworn  to  defend,  that 
mixed  monarchy,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  world,  not  changed  but  Amplified, 
not  fubverted,  but  renewed  in  another 
and  a  better   form. 

With    refpect   to    the    competency    of 

the    legiflature    of    the   refpeclive    coun- 
tries   to    effect    this    change     it   may    be 

neceflary  to  fay  a  few  words.  I  might ' 
objecl:  to  this  argument,  that  like  moft 
theoretical  arguments,  it  proves  too  much  : 
and  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  politics  and  government. 
If  the  want  of  competency  in  parlia- 
ment to  effect  the  propofed  change 
arifes  from  this,  that  parliament  cannot 
transfer   a  truft  which  they  hold   merely 
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as  a  delegation,  I  anfwer,  I  admit  they 
cannot  do  i'o  without  the  afTent,  or 
againft  the  confent  of  the  people  whofe 
reprefentativcs  they  are ;  that  afTent  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  acquiefence  of 
the  people,  provided  fuch  acquiefcence 
be  not  procured  by  fraud  or  force.  It 
may  therefore  be  fafely  faid,  that  what- 
ever parliament  can  do,  if  fraud  or  force 
be    not    ufed    to    effect    it,   they  may    do. 

I  know  for  my  part,  no  limitation  to  this 
rule — there  is  no  rule  which  fecures  to 
the  people  more  completely  their  ori- 
ginal right  which  this  objection  fuppofes, 
of  forming  a  government  for  themfelves. 
I  have  fhewn,  I  think  already,  that  the 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  in  fubftance 
and  in  fpirit,  is  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
propofed  Union.     While   the  conftitution 

lafts,    fays    Blackftone    "   we    may    ven- 
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"  ture  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  par- 
"  liament  is  abfolute  and  without  con- 
"  troul;"  any  other  fuppofition  includes 
in  it  a  perpetually  recurring  difTolution  of 
the  whole  frame  of  government,  redu- 
ces fociety  to  its  original  chaos,  and 
would  make  the  wifeft  and  moil  necef- 
fary  changes  utterly   impracticable. 

I  have  given  you  the  hone  ft  refult  of 
my  own  deliberate  inquiry,  I  am  at  lead: 
fincere,  however  I  may  be  miftaken ; 
I  confefs  indeed  I  had  much  more  con- 
fidence in  my  opinion,  'till  I  found  I 
differed  from  a  man  whom  you  and  I 
equally  love  and  refpecl ;  from  one  whole 
opinion  will  have  great  and  deferved 
weight  with  the  nation  at  large,  with 
whom  to  agree  would  perhaps  be  my 
greatefl  fecurity  againfl  error,  and  whom 
g  I  would 
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I  would  feel  it  my  greateft  misfortune 
to  offend.  However,  I  now  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  citizen,  not  a  foldier.  I 
have  often  turned  at  his  word  of  com- 
mand. But  I  know  he  will  not  think 
me  wrong,  at  leaft  in  my  motives,  if  I 
refufe  to  do  it  now. 

I  am,  Sir,   &c.  Sec*. 
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